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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS 

The Atlas of Poland 

Eugeniusz Romer. Geograficzno-statystyczny atlas Polski (Atlas de la Pologne. 
G6ographie et statistique). 32 sheets of maps with 32 sheets of accompanying 
text, in portfolio. Gebethner & Wolff, Warsaw and Cracow, 1916. 13 x 14 inches. 

The manifold and important services that geography can render towards the clarification 
of complex political problems have seldom been better illustrated than in the admirable 
work here under review. This atlas, which was published in the midst of the World War, 
contains so much dynamite that the governments of the Central Empires long attempted 
to keep it from passing their frontiers. And not unnaturally, for it is probably the best 
key that has yet appeared to the understanding of the Polish problem, which, as Prince 
Lichnowsky once wrote, "was for Germany the gravest question of the war and of the peace." 
Almost all the chief factors — physiographic, economic, social, and political — that enter 
into that problem have here been set forth, in so far as maps and diagrams can portray 
them, with an ingenuity, a technical skill, and a breadth of knowledge and insight that 
entitle the work to rank as in many ways a model of its kind. Not many countries or 
territories have yet received so comprehensive and successful a cartographic treatment. 
For parallels one would have to turn to such works as the atlas of Prussia, published in 1905 
as a part of the "Festschrift des kgl. preussischen statistischen Bureaus"; the "Atlas de 
Finlande," published by the Finnish Geographical Society; the atlas of Asiatic Russia; or 
Signor Dainelli's recent atlas for Dalmatia. 

The present work is a collaborative one, since Professor Romer associated with himself 
a large number of specialists taken from the foremost ranks of Polish scholars. The sta- 
tistical material used was extraordinarily rich and in large measure inaccessible to Western 
scholars, since it came not only from the library of the Austrian Central Statistical Com- 
mission but also from the libraries and archives of most of the Austrian ministries, the 
university library of Cracow, and various private collections. 

On first picking up the book, one may perhaps be struck by the immense area included 
under the name Poland. Is not this another terrible case of "Polish imperialism," a subtle 
effort to revive the ideal of "historic Poland"? It should be noted that the atlas was pre- 
pared at a time when the new Polish state had not yet come into being, and when the 
only natural thing to do, therefore, was to take for the field of study whatever belonged to 
the old Polish state — "historic Poland," as it was just before the Partitions — plus certain 
territories (East Prussia, and Prussian and Austrian Silesia) which had not been parts of 
old Poland (in 1772) but which have a large Polish population. 

The atlas contains seventy maps, large and small, a fair number of diagrams, and explana- 
tory texts accompanying each map. Some of these texts almost approach the dimensions 
of an essay; most of them are concise but very illuminating resumes of the question in hand. 
Each discussion is followed by a reasonably full bibliography, the utility of which can be 
properly appreciated . only by those who have tried to investigate for themselves the very 
scattered and uncharted literature of these subjects. All texts and other explanations are 
given throughout in the three languages: Polish, French, and German. 

The maps and their accompanying texts range over a very wide field: hypsometry, geol- 
ogy, climate, flora; history; administrative divisions; the density and the movement of 
the population; the distribution of Poles, of Roman Catholics, of Jews, and of the non- 
Polish linguistic groups; the development of public instruction and of the Polish press; 
the division of landed property; agriculture, industry, and transportation; savings batiks; 
and many other topics. 

When so much has been offered, and in view of the extraordinary difficulty of producing 
such a work at all under the circumstances of 1916, it seems ungracious to point to such 
lacunae as may exist. But one hopes that in the future some additions will be made, such 
as, for instance: a fuller treatment of the agrarian question, with maps showing the distri- 
bution of the various types of small holdings as well as of the big estates; maps showing the 
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electoral circumscriptions and the results of parliamentary elections; and especially a more 
complete and more detailed portrayal of the distribution of the non-Polish nationalities. 
Indeed, one may say, and Professor Romer would be the first to admit it, that the ethno- 
graphic part is the weakest portion of the book. That was inevitable in 1916, for the 
authors then had to operate, as far as the largest part of Poland was concerned, with the 
very unreliable statistics furnished by the old Russian government. It is hardly too much 
to say that today, after the censuses taken by the Germans and Austrians and later by 
the Polish authorities in Lithuania, White Ruthenia, and the Chelm region, our ideas as 
to the extension of the Polish nationality on the east have been, or ought to be, altogether 
revolutionized. 

Limits of space scarcely permit one to dwell upon the multitude of interesting facts that 
this atlas brings out in clear relief. To allude only to political problems, one will find here 
a flood of light thrown upon such questions as the comparative results of Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian domination; the extraordinary importance that attaches to the outcome of 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia; or the relative economic and cultural development of the 
two nations — Poles and Ukrainians — who have been competing for possession of Eastern 
Galicia. 

A new and amplified edition of the atlas is promised in the near future, in which there will 
be an English text in parallel columns with French and Polish texts. 

Robert H. Lord 

The Doctrine of International Waterways 

P. M. Ogilvie. International Waterways: [Part] I, The Evolution of the Principle 
of International Waterways; [Part] II, A Reference-Manual to the Treaties, 
Conventions, Laws, and Other Fundamental Acts Governing the International 
Use of Inland Waterways. 424 pp.; bibliogr., index. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1920. $3.00. 9x6 inches. 

G. Kaeckenbeeck. International Rivers. A Monograph Based on Diplomatic 
Documents. With an introductory note by Henry Goudy. xxvi and 255 pp.; maps 
(in case), bibliogr., index. (Grotius Society Publications, No. 1.) Sweet & Maxwell, 
Ltd., London, 191 8. 15s. 8^4 x $^4 inches; case with maps 10 x 7^ inches. 

Neither British nor American scholars have given adequate attention to the subject of 
international rivers. Yet the subject is one of prime importance for students of geography, 
political economy, and public law. Its intrinsic importance, as well as the dearth of avail- 
able information, is forcefully illustrated in the discussions of the contemporary peace settle- 
ment. Two recent volumes on the subject are timely, and in some respects, at least, they 
are indispensable. 

Part I of Mr. Ogilvie's book is an introduction to the subject of international rights on 
inland navigable waterways, a subject to be treated systematically in a later volume. 
This introductory thesis is based on the proposition that freedom of navigation on inland 
waterways is the natural sequence of freedom of the seas. After preliminary emphasis 
upon the essential relation between waterways and international communication, the 
author takes up successively the early development of maritime enterprise, the institution 
of maritime law, the era of maritime discovery, the struggle for sovereignty of the seas, 
the freedom of the seas, and limitations upon the freedom of the seas. The concluding 
chapter suggests briefly the significance of free navigation on inland waterways. 

There are obvious difficulties involved in attempting to accomplish so much in so small 
compass. There is the distribution of emphasis. It is not easy to make a satisfactory 
combination of original and secondary sources. It is next to impossible to avoid a frag- 
mentary presentation. It is hardly worth while to direct attention to shortcomings of this 
character in a book such as Mr. Ogilvie has written. The wonder is not that the book has 
been written indifferently well but that it has been written at all. Perhaps the most serious 
defect is the recurrence of dubious generalizations. Is it not almost naive, for example, to 
assert that the enlightened principle of free navigation was established at the Congress of 
Vienna? (See pp. 151, 155, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167.) The Congress of Vienna, as Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck shows in his volume (pp. 19, 37, 38, 42, 44, 56, 61, 173, and passim) was 
only a preliminary stage in the long struggle against the forces of national particularism. 



